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Online education is a current trend in higher 
education. This has left colleges needing to 
hire more part-time remote adjuncts to fill the 
fluctuating number of available courses. Because 
remote online adjuncts are susceptible to isolation, 
the need has arisen to study the benefits and 
barriers of virtual collaboration. The purpose 
of this phenomenological qualitative study 
was to examine the virtual collaboration lived 
experiences of remote online adjuncts. The study 
helped unveil the motives and lived experiences of 
online adjuncts engaged in collaborative work. The 
composite description revealed nine themes about 
how participants experience virtual collaboration. 
The study suggests that higher education leaders 
would be well-served to focus their efforts on 
leadership that will promote virtual collaboration 
practices. It is advisable that higher education 
leaders look for ways to provide leadership to 
connect collaborators, create opportunities for 
collaboration, and define clear roles for virtual 
collaboration. Remote online adjuncts may find 
camaraderie, social connections, opportunites to 
participate in scholarship, opportunities for for 
self-reflection, and the chance to develop a sense 
of pride through virtual collaboration. Barriers 
that must be overcome for virtual collaboration 
included trust, lack of time and feelings of pressure 
to participate. 

INTRODUCTION 

Although hiring adjunct faculty to teach online 
classes is commonplace in institutions of higher 
education, less common is a clear understanding 
of how adjunct faculty collaborate with their peers 
once they start teaching online (Wolf, 2006). Many 
institutions of higher education offer online classes 
and turn to adjuncts to help teach them (Allen & 
Seaman, 2010). Changing enrollment numbers for 
online universities have increased the number of 
adjuncts needed to fill online teaching positions. 
Over the past five years, students taking online 


classes increased 10 times faster than traditional 
enrollments and 31% of all higher education students 
take at least one college class via the Internet (Allen 
& Seaman, 2010). As adjuncts fill these teaching 
vacancies, many do not have an understanding of 
how to virtually collaborate with their peers (Wolf, 
2006). Developments, such as, new advancements 
in pedagogy and frequent changes in technology 
may have caused online adjuncts to face challenges 
because of their physical removal from the campus 
(Shattuck, Dubins, & Zilberman, 2011). The 
increased distance may lead to the remote online 
adjunct feeling isolated because of the lack of 
communication or support from other instructors. 
In a traditional campus setting, adjuncts have the 
opportunity to collaborate with colleagues face-to- 
face (Shattuck et al., 2011); however, when adjuncts 
are offsite or remote, face-to-face collaboration 
with peers is not feasible (McLean, 2006). 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

The reasons for faculty collaboration in higher 
education differ. Austin and Baldwin (1991) stated 
that collaboration in higher education occurs in two 
ways: teaching and research. According to Austin 
and Baldwin, higher education faculty collaborate 
by conducting research, writing and partnering in 
teaching. Collaboration also encourages faculty 
to think beyond the narrow borders of their 
classrooms by incorporating diverse teaching 
strategies, sharing knowledge and communicating 
with peers (Stevenson et al., 2005). Definitions 
of virtual collaboration differ throughout the 
literature. Coughlin and Kadjer (2009) offered 
one definition of virtual collaboration: “A process 
that uses a variety of methods for professionals 
to work together, pool resources, communicate 
and share ideas, fostering opportunities for self¬ 
development.” Virtual collaboration may take place 
via e-mail, online faculty forums, virtual learning 
communities, online mailing lists and other forms 
of communication facilitated by technology. 
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ONLINE FACULTY TRAINING AS A MEANS OF 
COLLABORATION 

Researchers suggested that both remote online 
adjuncts and tenured faculty have concerns about 
training, professional development and support 
for online teaching (Kim & Bonk, 2006). Rice 
and Dawley (2007) surveyed 178 online faculty 
members and found that 93% had five or fewer 
years of experience teaching online. The lack of 
experience may require more training to meet 
the demands required of online instructors. The 
structure of online education differs in methods 
and approaches, generating a desire by faculty 
for training and participation in professional 
development. A new adjunct may be reluctant to 
ask too many questions due to fear of losing the 
newly acquired position (Kim & Bonk, 2006). The 
desire to collaborate as a means for professional 
development may derive from the adjuncts. Kim 
and Bonk (2006) surveyed 562 college adjuncts 
and found they had several needs including 
managing the online classroom, developing online 
courses and evolving as subject matter experts. 
Collaboration may help fill these gaps or needs. 

COLLABORATION 

Collaboration is an integral part of education 
(Vallance, Towndrow, & Wiz, 2010). Defining 
collaboration and the role it plays in higher 
education bears importance. The definition of 
collaboration varies based on its purpose. Some 
researchers focus on collaboration as a product 
while others view collaboration as an intellectual 
pursuit. Fichter (2005) viewed collaboration as an 
event initiated by a community of learners that 
usually leads to a product or culminating project. 
Vallance et al. (2010) defined collaboration as a 
group of participants who set out to meet a goal. 
Collaboration can take place in many venues and 
have different outcomes based on the size of the 
group and the purpose for meeting (Vallance et al., 
2010). One option for collaboration comes in the 
form of virtual collaboration. 

VIRTUAL COLLABORATION 

Definitions of virtual collaboration differ 
throughout the literature. Coughlin and Kadjer 
(2009) offered one definition referring to virtual 
collaboration as, “A process that uses a variety 
of methods for professionals to work together, 
pool resources, communicate, and share ideas, 


fostering opportunities for self-development.” For 
the purposes of this study, a simpler definition 
of virtual collaboration will be used. Virtual 
collaboration occurs when faculty learn from 
each other by sharing knowledge and reflecting 
on common experiences using technology (Hu 
et al., 2011). Virtual collaboration may take place 
via e-mail, online faculty forums, virtual learning 
communities, online mailing lists, and other forms 
of communication facilitated by technology. 

TYPES OF VIRTUAL COLLABORATION 

Forms of online collaboration include e-mail, 
online discussions and weekly reflections serving 
as the collaboration framework, as found by Hu 
et al. (2011), who noted that these tools allowed 
college instructors to reflect on and become better 
faculty. The researchers sought answers to how 
online learning communities could support teacher 
effectiveness (Hu et al., 2011). The participants 
posted their journals on a weekly basis so that 
others could reply to them and supported each 
other with a question and answer thread. The 
participants used a course management system to 
share ideas. The study, grounded in a theoretical 
framework of social constructivism, offered the 
online learning community a social place where 
members virtually collaborated to influence online 
teaching practices (Hu et al., 2011). According to 
the researchers, the completed coding emerged 
with categories for self-reflection on assignments, 
course design, and seeking help for technical issues. 
The results indicated that course design was the 
most referenced theme for self-reflection, followed 
by general themes of seeking and providing advice, 
and finally, reflections on teaching and learning 
(Hu et al., 2011). The participants in these online 
learning communities used a virtual professional 
learning community (PLC) for collaboration. 

Virtual professional learning communities. One 
form of virtual collaboration occurs through online 
PLCs. As professionals collaborate virtually and 
construct knowledge, they develop communities 
that support learning and development (Alderton 
et al., 2011). The PLC takes the form of different 
groups based on different collaboration needs. 

Duncan-Howell (2010) explored the 
experiences of online groups and offered some 
decisions concerning possibilities for serving 
as PLC for faculty. Participants consisted of 98 
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faculty members in different regions of Australia 
belonging to online communities with diverse 
teaching experiences. The results reflected that 
participants sustained their engagement from 1 to 
3 years in the online PLC (Duncan-Howell, 2010). 
The researchers noted that data indicated the faculty 
who belonged to online communities involved in 
the study committed 1-3 hours per week in PLCs. 
The outcome of the study represents an additional 
60-80 hours per year spent on professional learning 
(Duncan-Howell, 2010). Study results indicated 
that membership in online communities provided 
faculty a meaningful way to train and support their 
development (Duncan-Howell, 2010). From this 
study, PLCs might offer a valuable alternative to 
traditional professional development. In addition, 
Duncan-Howell (2010) noted that the most 
significant result collected from the survey was that 
86.7% of members considered the experience to be 
a meaningful form of professional development. 

Collaboration and professional learning 
communities share many of the same traits. 
Collaboration provides the online instructor an 
opportunity to learn from other online instructors 
and share ideas. The goal of the PLC is to help 
online faculty understand and learn from their 
peers (Kabilan et al., 2011). The professional 
learning community focus allows faculty to 
communicate and develop skills with their peers 
while developing a sense of camaraderie (Kabilan 
et al., 2011). Duncan-Howell (2010) stated that 
PLCs provide a connection to other peers. Online 
PLCs offer a chance for faculty to engage with their 
peers and gain insight into others’ experiences. 

Online PLCs offer other advantages. Roberts, 
Thomas, McFadden & Jacobs (2006) offered that 
PLCs create an opportunity to take the practice of 
teaching from private to public. Teaching in private 
means faculty work in isolation and do not share 
their practices with others. One study of 20 colleges 
and universities who had higher than predicted 
graduation rates found that the most important 
difference among these schools was an intentional 
focus on faculty improvement came from sharing 
practices through PLCs (Roberts et al., 2006). 
Online professional communities propagate the 
sharing of ideas and practices when members share 
their experiences (Kabilan et al., 2011). Finally, as 
Duncan-Howell (2010) mentioned, online PLCs 
provide a cooperative medium to collaborate 


around effective teaching strategies. Each form of 
PLCs and virtual collaboration also comes with 
barriers. 

BARRIERS TO VIRTUAL COLLABORATION 

The culture of higher education does not always 
welcome collaboration (Donnison et al., 2009). 
The research team of Stevenson et al. (2005) noted 
possible reasons that higher education faculty do 
not collaborate, which included: a philosophy of 
private practice, lack of collaborative tools, and 
time. As the barriers for virtual collaboration are 
considered, it is important to note that time may be 
a barrier for some adjuncts because the position is 
part-time only. The adjunct simply may not have 
the time needed for collaboration. Donnison et 
al. (2009) added that the autonomous practices in 
higher education promote isolation. Characteristics 
of higher education institutions include competition 
for recognition, which can manifest as individualism 
(Donnison et. al, 2009). Overcoming a competitive 
culture serves as a significant barrier to virtual 
collaboration among higher education faculty. In 
addition, not all faculty are ready for collaboration 
experiences. 

READINESS FOR VIRTUAL COLLABORATION 

Readiness to collaborate requires knowledge 
about best practices for virtual collaboration. 
Even when faculty decide to join a PLC, they do 
not always understand the correlates of effective 
collaboration. Fullan (2006) noted: 

The term [professional learning community 
(PLC)] travels faster and better than the concept. 
Thus, we have many examples of superficial PLCs 
- people calling what they are doing ‘professional 
learning communities’ without going very deep 
into learning and without realizing that they are not 
going deep. (p. 6) 

According to Brooks and Gibson (2012), many 
online collaboration communities are vacant 
because these forums require participants who 
are willing to contribute. The skills necessary to 
manage a collaborative activity are not natural to 
most individuals (Dittman et al., 2010). The skill 
set necessary for virtual collaboration includes 
developing a system to perform work, setting goals 
and creating channels of communication (Dittman 
et al., 2010). Compounding the lack of skills is the 
active nature of participation in Internet mediums 
(Schunk, 2008). Faculty need motivation to 
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collaborate to improve their teaching skills. Fullan 
(2006) cautioned that external motivation is not 
enough and that readiness for change comes from the 
internal desire to improve. Dolan (2011) added that 
the lack of social cues influences motivation, trust 
and ultimately, job satisfaction, with many remote 
employees leaving their positions or disengaging 
from the organization. The lack of motivation may 
be a barrier for remote online adjuncts if they are 
not willing to contribute to online collaboration. 

Unwillingness to contribute is based on a 
number of factors. Faculty may find locating an 
online group to collaborate with overwhelming, 
due to the sheer volume of Internet communities, 
forums, and people. For example, Linkedln, a 
professional networking site, had the following 
message posted on its website, “As of September 
30, 2012, Linkedln operates the world’s largest 
professional network on the Internet with over 
187 million members in over 200 countries and 
territories” (“Linkedln Facts,” 2012, para. 1). 
A search of the Linkedln site by the researcher 
found 13 different communities using the key 
word ‘adjunct’ in the search menu. The largest 
group contained 4,288 members and the smallest 
group contained two participants (Linkedln, 2012). 
Finding a virtual collaboration group, partner or 
site presents a barrier in spite of, or potentially due 
to, a myriad of options. 

Remote online adjuncts may also find difficulty 
starting virtual collaboration because finding other 
faculty members who share the same ability levels 
and reasons for collaboration is difficult (Dolan, 

2011) . Researchers cautioned that seeking others 
who have identical teaching personalities and 
experiences can be detrimental (Brooks & Gibson, 

2012) . Participants should avoid finding compatible 
participants to collaborate because the practice does 
not lead to growth that usually evolves from thought- 
provoking circumstances (Brooks & Gibson, 2012). 
If the collaborators share the same practices, they 
may not benefit from the consideration of diverse 
practices. By seeking faculty who have different 
philosophies and practices, the collaborators may 
learn new approaches to teaching online. Although 
faculty might seek collaboration with others 
who have similar characteristics, the comfort of 
collaborating with like-minded peers may interfere 
with successful collaboration. Finding collaborators 
may also be difficult because of the variances in 


experience using different virtual platforms. 

COMMUNICATION OBSTACLES 

Virtual platforms may pose communication 
obstacles because of the distance and differences 
in technology between collaborators (DeRosa et 
al., 2004). Virtual communication stunts the use 
of emotions and nonverbal cues (Garrison et al., 
2000). Emotion indicates social presence, but in 
a text-based environment, representing feelings 
becomes difficult (Garrison et al., 2000). Lack 
of emotions can impede communication when 
collaborators are from different cultures and 
rely on nonverbal cues and gestures to interpret 
interaction (DeRosa et al., 2004). Without social 
cues, online communication and collaboration may 
frustrate participants. Visual cues are a significant 
mode of communication in face-to-face situations 
and the lack of visual prompts may act as a barrier 
in virtual collaboration which can be perceived as 
mistrust. 

Trust. Without social and visual cues, trust 
in fellow participants becomes imperative to 
successful online collaboration. Several researchers 
found that trust is an integral component of 
successful virtual collaboration (DeRosa et al., 
2004; Jarvenpaa & Leidner, 1999; Moore, 2006). 
Trust and common purpose characterize successful 
collaboration experiences among professional 
learning communities (Moore, 2006). Of all of 
the influences required to create and maintain a 
positive experience in virtual collaboration, trust 
may be one of the most significant (DeRosa et 
al., 2004; Jarvenpaa & Leidner, 1999). Trust also 
influences how much a participant shares and the 
attitude toward accepting others’ criticisms (Hu et. 
al, 2011). 

Researchers recognized trust is a foundation 
of cooperative behavior such as collaboration 
(DeRosa et al., 2004; Jarvenpaa & Leidner, 1999; 
Moore, 2006). Trust is a common barrier to virtual 
collaboration (Jarvenpaa & Leidner, 1999). The 
lack of face-to-face interaction sometimes leads 
to heightened suspicions and lack of trust by 
collaborators (Hughes et al., 2002). The absence of 
trust creates an environment in which participants 
do not feel safe to share experiences and therefore 
may lead to difficulties with sustaining ongoing 
communication. 
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SUSTAINABILITY 

The inconsistent community of participants 
may present another barrier to effective online 
collaboration (DeRosa et al., 2004). The instability 
of participants leaves a collaborative group in an 
indeterminate state. When membership rapidly 
fluctuates, quality of virtual collaboration suffers 
and unreliable or sporadic participation impedes 
virtual collaboration (DeRosa et al., 2004). When 
participants have different reasons for collaboration, 
communication frequently fails. Longer periods of 
collaboration and meaningful dialogue increase 
the levels of sustainability. Association with 
others who do not substantively participate or who 
only interact for a short period may lead to failed 
collaboration (DeRosa et al., 2004). However, the 
ability to cooperate in an online atmosphere does 
not equate to social connectivity or guarantee the 
development of a relationship with others that will 
last over time (Dolan, 2011). 

Time is also a factor in sustaining virtual 
collaboration. Online remote adjuncts spend a 
great deal of time managing their online courses 
(Kim & Bonk, 2006). Many courses have a large 
student population, which could leave an instructor 
grading 30 to 40 papers a week (Brabazon, 2002). 
The adjuncts simply may not have the time to add 
collaboration to their schedule. Valle and Fuchs 
(2015) reported in a recent study that 49% of their 
participants who were part-time adjuncts already 
had a full time position elsewhere. To add to their 
already heavy workload, Brabazon suggested that 
an assumption already exists that faculty are not 
compensated for much of their work or training. 
The lack of compensation may lead to a sense of 
resentment about added obligations and demand 
that a learning community could place on a 
remote online adjunct (Brabazon, 2002). The best 
intentions to collaborate may not be sustainable 
because of time constraints. The lack of time 
committed to the online community results in a 
lack of social presence (Kim & Bonk, 2006). 

SOCIAL PRESENCE 

Negative experiences in virtual collaboration 
may arise from social causes. Various researchers 
include and define social presence as a key element 
in online communication (Betts, 2009; Bingham & 
Conner, 2010; Hughes et al., 2002). Social presence 
provides a sense that others are present and is 


necessary for virtual collaboration in which the 
participants have never met in person (Hughes et 
al., 2002). Virtual worlds should allow participants 
to feel as if they are working together and sharing a 
space (Bingham & Conner, 2010). Betts conveyed 
the importance of online faculty feeling connected 
to a group that maintains communication through 
online communities. According to Garrison et al. 
(2000) participants in computer conferences who 
never met the other participants find the lack of 
visual cues challenging to establishing the sense 
of having a conversation with a genuine person 
(Garrison et al., 2000). Social presence gives the 
collaborators a sense of emotional connection to 
others when online and exposes the collaborators 
to new Internet tools. 

TOOLS 

The popularity of the Internet led to great 
advancements in terms of collaborative tools. The 
advancements and variety of collaboration tools on 
the Internet offer both advantages and disadvantages. 
The first examples of virtual collaboration tools 
included e-mail, chat and file-sharing. Specifically, 
e-mail is still a major communication tool for 
virtual collaboration (Fichter, 2005). Hu et al. (2011) 
saw the variety of social media tools as a benefit 
for online collaborators. However, Fichter (2005) 
noted that the large selection of Internet tools is a 
disadvantage of successful virtual teamwork, as 
too many tools might overwhelm collaborators. 
Fichter (2005) added that virtual collaboration 
failure could result from unusable software that 
requires complex routines. 

Restrictions of some Internet collaboration tools 
hinder communication: Twitter is one example of 
a restrictive tool that participants use for virtual 
collaboration. Although Twitter is advantageous 
as a tool for virtual collaboration, Twitter limits 
the user to typing a small amount of characters 
into the response (Alderton et al., 2011). For new 
virtual collaborators, the limited characters cause 
dissatisfaction. In a dissenting study by Alderton 
et al. (2011), researchers found Twitter to be an 
effective collaborative tool for educators. One 
part of the study looked at dialogue between the 
participants to show evidence of collaboration 
versus unidirectional sharing of information 
(Alderton et al., 2011). The researchers coded the 
dialogue to differentiate between collaboration and 
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conversation. They noted that the survey results 
indicated that 9 of the 10 participants gave concrete 
examples of collaboration that occurred with 
fellow Twitter users. The researchers found that 
because of the limits of a 140-character message, 
the participants used Twitter as a place to make 
initial connections but moved their collaboration 
to other venues (Alderton et al., 2011). Researchers 
offered one way to measure the usefulness of a 
virtual collaborative tool by comparing the tool 
to traditional face-to-face communication as 
well as the amount of effort necessary to use the 
communication medium (DeRosa et al., 2004). This 
study also showed some of the possible benefits to 
virtual collaboration. 

BENEFITS 

The benefits of virtual collaboration are similar 
to face-to-face collaboration benefits. One possible 
benefit of virtual collaboration is a decrease in 
the sense of being isolated from peers (Scribner- 
MacLean & Miller, 2011). Another benefit of 
virtual collaboration is the social connectivity that 
online communities provide. Researchers found 
that virtual collaboration is an effective means for 
professional development among higher education 
faculty (Dolan, 2011; Puzziferro-Schnitzer, 
2005). Virtual collaboration, like face-to-face 
collaboration, may help decrease isolation. 

OVERCOME ISOLATION 

In a brick and mortar building, faculty can 
meet in a lounge or by the water cooler to socialize. 
Remote online adjuncts do not have a physical 
faculty room to socialize with their peers, although 
some online universities do offer online faculty 
forums. The sense of isolation may affect an 
online remote adjunct’s performance (Scribner- 
MacLean & Miller, 2011). Dolan (2011) stated 
that limited opportunity for communication with 
peers appears to be harmful to morale, leading 
to lower performance. According to Shea (2007), 
less-experienced instructors are not motivated 
to teach online because of the newness of online 
training, inability to watch others teach online 
before attempting online teaching, and inadequate 
time to learn about online teaching. Brooks and 
Gibson (2012) found that faculty show interest in 
virtual collaboration because of curriculum needs 
or the desire to communicate and receive advice 
from peers. 


Isolation experiences come from feeling like 
an outcast from the academic mainstream (Dolan, 
2011). Shea stated “. . . a perennial concern is that 
online learning may be marginalized from the 
core cultural practitioners, i.e., traditional faculty 
and reside at the periphery of college life with 
the stigmatizing impact that such marginalization 
implies,” (2007, p. 12). Virtual collaboration may 
offer a solution to isolation and a sense of being 
unsupported. People are social; Bingham and 
Conner (2010) stated that people always have 
wanted to connect, communicate and share with 
one another. Instructing online without face-to- 
face interaction may influence an adjunct’s view of 
teaching. To this, Dolan (2011) added that without 
opportunities for socialization, low morale could 
lead to less effort and lower quality of instruction 
because of the sense of isolation. 

Paloff and Pratt (2001) provided further 
impetus to examine online teaching because 
faculty isolation may result in an online program 
that appears fragmented. Remote online educators 
without a strong sense of connectedness to their 
employing institution often have less dedication 
and contribute to faculty attrition (McLean, 2006). 
Nationally, adjuncts teach one-third to half of the 
courses and represent approximately two-thirds 
of all community college faculty (Puzziferro- 
Schnitzer, 2005), and thus their sense of connection 
to their colleagues and the institution is critical to 
effective instruction. Bingham and Conner (2010) 
found that people desire a chance to collaborate and 
feel connected to others. Duncan-Howell (2010) 
added that the Internet provides opportunities for 
virtual collaboration so that remote online adjuncts 
might connect with their peers. 

Dolan (2011) researched 28 adjunct faculty 
members’ views on motivation in a qualitative 
grounded theory study. One of the common 
findings was that adjuncts felt disconnected from 
peers and the college. Dolan (2011) established that 
an absence of communication and engagement in 
collaboration led to a lack of identification with the 
college. He also found from participant interviews 
that adjuncts desired a means to learn from peers 
and thought the communication would make them 
better faculty. The impact on faculty engagement 
for this unique set of employees still requires 
attention, especially in the areas of social learning. 

Social context: Vygotsky and Bandura. In 
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addition to overcoming social isolation, it is 
important to consider the Social Learning Theory 
which emphasized education that takes place in 
a social setting. Two psychologists led the way 
in the social learning theory: Lev Vygotsky and 
Albert Bandura. First, Vygotsky’s sociocultural 
theory viewed the construction of learning through 
social interactions (Alderton et al., 2011). One of 
Vygotsky’s main premises was that learning does 
not occur in isolation (Schunk, 2008). 

Researchers consider Vygotsky’s theory of social 
learning a constructivist approach (Schunk, 2008). 
Researchers further stated that a constructivist 
approach is one in which social experiences 
create knowledge (Schunk, 2008). Social learning 
theorists Bandura (1991) and Vygotsky (1978) 
found that learning is highly social and naturally 
collaborative. Alderton et al. (2011) suggested 
that faculty needed to collaborate with others for 
guidance to reflect upon and change their practice. 
Participation in a virtual collaborative mentorship 
may fill a social need for remote virtual adjuncts. 
The same benefits that derive from mentorship may 
also serve as a means for improving professionally. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Quality instructors yearn to learn new skills 
and pedagogy through professional development 
(Puzziferro-Schnitzer, 2005). Fichter (2005) 
noted several reasons for virtual collaboration 
as a means to professional development: “Some 
collaboration initiatives are targeted specifically 
at communities of practice, helping them find 
specific information on a topic, share successes, 
develop best practices, replicate ideas and identify 
experts,” (p. 48). Virtual collaboration permits 
faculty a chance to view their online classrooms 
and practices from a new perspective. The self- 
reflective practices heighten their understanding of 
their own professional strengths and weaknesses, 
which fosters investigating pedagogy and teaching 
philosophy (Kabilan et al., 2011). Brabazon (2002) 
found that too much emphasis is placed on design 
issues in online education instead of on faculty 
training. Bingham and Conner (2010) suggested 
that faculty should begin virtual collaboration 
by learning through trial and error. Professional 
development provides a means for remote online 
faculty to test ways of virtual collaboration and 
learn best practices in a safe environment. 


SUMMARY 

Although many institutions of higher education 
employ adjuncts to teach online as telecommuters, 
higher education administrators have struggled to 
find ways to support professional development of 
adjuncts (Dolan, 2011). The study was conducted 
to determine virtual collaboration benefits and 
barriers for online adjuncts. By revealing the 
common practices, benefits and barriers, the study 
provides a means for administrators and adjuncts 
to better understand virtual collaboration and 
overcome the barriers. 

THE STUDY 

The main purpose of this study was to conduct 
exploratory qualitative research to determine the 
virtual collaboration experiences of remote online 
adjuncts and create a model of lived experiences 
in the form of a transcendental phenomenological 
approach to describe the virtual collaboration 
experiences of remote online adjuncts. 

For this qualitative study, selection of the 
participants occurred by collecting a specific group 
of participants. First, participants met a defined 
set of operational criteria through preliminary 
screening, whereby candidates qualified to serve as 
participants (Yin, 2008). The screening took place 
via an e-mail to a listserv asking for volunteers to 
participate in the study, specifically faculty who 
had experience with virtual collaboration and were 
remote online adjuncts. The inclusion criteria were 
as follows: 

1. Participants must only work online from their 
home computers and not attend a physical 
campus. Participants must be telecommuters 
who are isolated from their peers and do not 
attend a brick and mortar building. 

2. Participants must not have any opportunities 
to collaborate face-to-face with their 
colleagues. 

3. Participants must only work as adjuncts who 
are part-time employees. 

4. The participant can work for more than one 
college, but all work must be done from the 
home computer. If the adjunct steps onto a 
physical campus, he /she is not eligible to 
participate in the study. 

5. Participants need to have a minimum of three 
years’ experience as a remote online adjunct. 

6. Participants must also have experience with 
virtual collaboration. 
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Possible participants received an e-mail 
affirming that they met the inclusion requirements 
of the study. Merriam (2009) further described 
how a qualitative design is emergent because the 
researcher may not know ahead of time every 
person who should be interviewed or where to look 
next unless data is analyzed during its collection. 
Each of the selected participants received an 
e-mail with a consent form to participate in the 
study, including permission to participate in a 
semi-structured interview. Seventeen participants 
replied via email to the original call for participants. 
Twelve participants met the inclusion criteria. Two 
participants were not eligible to participate because 
they worked both on-ground and online. The other 
three participants were ineligible because they had 
less than three years of experience teaching online. 
Two of the participants backed out of the study 
because they were afraid they did not have time to 
participate. Narrowing the participants to include 
those who met selective criteria was necessary to 
find the population who had only online contact 
with their peers, had at least three years of 
experience, and who had participated in virtual 
collaboration. In the end, ten participants met the 
inclusion criteria and were willing to participate. 
The purposeful sample intentionally sampled a 


group of people who can best inform the researcher 
about the situation (Creswell, 2007). The final step 
of data collection resulted in phone interviews of 
the participants. The phone interviews took place 
separately, within two weeks of each other. The 
calls were recorded and later transcribed. The 
interviews lasted between 48 and 125 minutes. 

The following sections present the findings 
in detail, beginning with Table 1, a demographic 
overview of each participant. Table 1 describes 
the participants’ teaching experiences, types of 
technology tools used for virtual collaboration 
practices, and reasons for participating in virtual 
collaboration. Creswell (2007) noted the importance 
of understanding the common experiences of the 
participants in order to recognize the key features 
of the phenomenon. 

To develop an overview of the participants, 
each participant completed a demographic 
questionnaire. Phenomenological research should 
develop a description of the lived experience 
of individuals (Creswell, 2007). To understand 
the lived experiences, participants explained 
their perceptions and experiences with virtual 
collaboration. Table 1 lists the significant 
information about the participants’ demographics 
and experiences. 
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Age 

Level of Education 

Yearsteaching as 
an online adjunct 

Academic Work 

SI 

59 and older 

Doctorate 

10 

1 University 

Teaching Elementary and Secondary Education Students 

S2 

37to 47 

Master's Degree 

5 

2 Universities 

Teaching Elementary Education Students 

S3 

48 to 58 

Master’s Degree 

5 

1 University 

Humanities and Science 

S4 

37to 47 

Master’s Degree 

7 

1 University 

Health Education 

S5 

48 to 58 

Master’s Degree 

4.5 

2 Universities 

1 Tribal and Community College 

Humanities (Critical and Creative Thinking) 

Teaching Developmental English 

Introto Computers 

Microeconomic 

Global Citizenship 

S6 

37 to 47 

Doctorate 

9 

5 Universities 

IT and Business 

S7 

59 and older 

Doctorate 

15 

3 Universities 

Business and Advanced Studies 

S8 

59 and older 

Doctorate 

9 

2 Universities 

Nursing 

S9 

37 to 47 

Master’s Degree 

5 

1 University 

Humanities 

S10 

48 to 58 

Post Master’s Degree 

12 

3 Universities 


There were 10 total participants, 8 of which were women and 2 men. Each participant works within 
a for-profit institution. Some of the participants also work for non-profit institutions, which may provide 
relevancy for both profit and non-profit institutions. Four of the participants hold doctorates and the other 
six hold master’s degrees. All of the participants were at least 37 or older with three participants fitting 
into the 59 and older category. 

Demographic forms provided insight into how remote online faculty experiences have changed 
over time. It is important to understand how their experiences have changed over time to develop an 
understanding of the dynamism in virtual collaboration practices. Moustakas (1994) described the 
importance of considering the experience of participants as imperative data in understanding the lived 
phenomenon. The demographic form asked participants to consider how online education has changed. 
Table 2 summarizes the participants’ reflections. 
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Table 2. 

Participant reflections from demographic questionnaire. 


SI 

When I began teaching online, the platform was in the form of newsgroups. Overtime that changed to a classroom-based platform. I have 
been through two versions of that platform. Recently we moved to a new model, which has everything incorporated in one place. In addition 
to the classroom models, the grading platforms have changed. Initially I had to keep a personal spreadsheet. Then we went to a grading 
program, which was part of our new platform but also separate. Now the grading is integrated with the facilitation platform. In addition to 
streamlining the facilitation program, the university has enhanced the library and other areas, such as student support programs. There are 
a wealth of tools and programs, which augment and help us to create a successful experience for the student. 

S2 

In the first few years, I was nervous about teaching because I did not understand howthe administration was evaluating my efforts. I was not 
sure what the standards or expectations were for my facilitation. Over time, I was offered more responsibilities including becoming a peer 
evaluator. That experience helped me to learn what the college expected. I also took more workshops that the college offered so that I could 
learn best practices. I feel that I have become more efficient and effective in online teaching because of the workshops. Not only do I learn 
from the content, but also even more importantly, I learn what other teachers are doing in their courses. It is a great way to learn tips and 
tricks ofthe trade. 

S3 

I have been facilitating since 2008. My experience has not changed all that much. The platform I started using is still the same one that I 
am teaching in today. The biggest [sic] difference is that when I started, facilitators had to use the canned syllabus. Now, we can change 
assignments and point allocations. 

S4 

My remote online adjunct teaching experience has changed in the format of online teaching and the number of students in each course. 
Currently, my student size in each course is approximately 7-9 students in my elective courses and up to 15 students in entry-level courses. 

The academic rigor for student assignments have increased to approximately 25-30 hours per week on homework assignments and reading 
assignments. Learning team assignments are due in 4 out of the 5 weeks of class. 

S5 

Amount of time for student participation has changed and there have been some formatting changes. For the most part, any other changes 
have been minimal. 

S6 

The platform I use for my university has changed 5 times. 

S7 

When I first started the broadband rate for a modem wasjust being released at 1200 bandwidth. We had to do batch reporting using DOS and 
the upload and download times in some courses exceeded 45 minutes, but it took almost 5 minutes to boot up your PC. Two ofthe universities 
that I work for both advanced as newtechnology came out. One university used several different types of platforms and changes. For email, 
they went to Outlook Express and remained there for several years. One university went to Blackboard, while another went to a private 
program and the last university went to new software as well. 

Chat time was unheard of when I first started and sending an attachment was not an option. There was no statistical software available so you 
had to learn to write formulas in Symphony, later called Lotusl-2-3 and of course, Excel came in later. A laptop if you could find one looked like a 
typewriter and it weighed around 15 lbs. I remember the first time I got an actual hard drive, because until it was placed into a PC, all you had 
were programs on one disk and your data on another disk. 

My how things have changed and the way we teach and who we teach has changed. People had to be able to send and receive files and had to 
know howto send and receive. The entire online system ran off about 6 modems and an XP PC, which was considered high tech at the time 

Today we do not have to stress howto connect and send and receive data, and we can focus more on the education of the student. You no 
longer have to have a big mailbox so that your books you needed for class could be delivered. The adding of an online library got my students 
and me out ofthe library and of course the web has made it so easy to get information but it is also very easy to get back information. Where we 
were in 1992 to where we are today is so advanced and we continue to advance with each passing year. When I told my employer I was getting 
an online degree he laughed, only to have me mentoring a new faculty member one day and he was a student in the class. Many people did not 
think it would be the “thing of the future", but I still have students who struggle to learn online and need the face to face. 

S8 

I teach graduate and doctoral level classes. My content delivery is now customized for each student to optimize productivity. 

S9 

I have taught new student orientation and courses, workshops, cultural diversity, and general studies for five years. My online teaching has 
changed over time. One major change now requires calling students on the phone. When I first started, I did not call students. 

S10 

Teaching online to international students has changed for me. The platforms have also changed. Technology has improved over the years, 
which helps me teach more efficiently. 
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The participants’ summaries reflected their 
beliefs regarding how online education has 
changed over time. One common theme was the 
change in the available technology over time. 
Newer adjuncts to online teaching did not notice 
as many changes as more veteran teachers. The 
participants found that new technology has made 
it easier to access grading, be more efficient, and 
maintain organization. 

CENTRAL QUESTION 

What effective virtual collaboration practices 
are remote online adjuncts using to influence their 
teaching strategies and to develop as professionals? 

Sub-Questions 

1. What methods or approaches are 
remote online adjuncts using for virtual 
collaboration? 

2. What are the reasons for virtual 
collaboration among remote online adjuncts? 

3. What are the barriers keeping remote online 
adjuncts from virtually collaborating? 

4. What are the benefits for remote online 
adjuncts who virtually collaborate? 

5. What are the perceptions of remote online 
adjuncts about virtual collaboration? 

6. What underlying themes, if any, emerge from 
remote online adjuncts experiences of virtual 
collaboration? 

FINDINGS 

The review of the literature provided the context 
to support the central question: What virtual 
collaboration practices are remote online adjuncts 
using to develop as professionals? From this 
question, the review of the literature categorized 
the benefits and barriers to virtual collaboration. 
The next step was described by Moustakas (1994) 
using data analysis of phenomenology as a means 
to determine both the meaning of an experience 
and an inclusive account of it. To begin the process, 
eighty-two pages of interview transcripts were 
reviewed many times in an attempt to find the 
significant statements of the participants. Early 
stages began with listing and preliminary grouping. 
Significant statements chosen from the transcript 


were used to develop nine themes which evolved 
as follows: 

Meaning Theme 1 - Need for Leadership 

The need for leadership in virtual collaboration 
among remote online adjuncts was apparent. First, 
a lack of norms, undefined roles, and the absence 
of social cues leaves participants unsure of what 
their responsibility is in virtual collaboration. 
There is a need for clear roles and a structure of 
consistency in virtual collaboration experiences. 
One participant said, “The roles need to be clear 
for the relationship to last.” In many instances, 
the participants noted that collaboration happens 
haphazardly without leadership. One participant 
said, “It is hard to know how to invite people to 
collaborate.” Second, participants seemed to need 
a direction for their collaboration. For example, 
participants mentioned reasons for working on 
curriculum, creating rubrics, or sharing best 
practices, but felt that a faculty forum dedicated 
to collaboration would make the process easier. 
Lastly, participants expressed difficulty connecting 
with other collaborators. The participants were 
unaware of how to obtain contact information of 
other people working in their departments. Some 
participants saw a disparity in how to begin 
collaborating because they did not know how to 
find collaborators or where to collaborate. 

Meaning Theme 2 - Camaraderie (Fellowship) 
Many participants found themselves positively 
transformed by their connection to their peers and 
colleges because of virtual collaboration. A number 
of remote online adjuncts responded that virtual 
collaboration unites them with others who share 
similar experiences. One participant stated, “Many 
people have misperceptions about virtual learning 
and it’s nice to talk with others who understand 
the misconceptions.” Speaking the same language 
and sharing the same experiences was a source of 
comfort. Communication with others who share 
similar experiences is important to remote online 
adjuncts. Faculty members find it reassuring to hear 
what their peers are experiencing and interacting 
with peers helped the participants have a more 
positive experience while teaching remotely. 

Meaning Theme 3 - Trust 

Trust appeared to be offered freely by the 
participants in this study. Several remote online 
faculty members emphasized an unspoken level 
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of trust with online collaborators that is not 
existent in face-to-face situations. One participant 
commented, “I would say that I have a greater 
sense of trust with the connections that I’ve made 
during virtual collaboration as opposed to face- 
to-face.” Importantly, several mentioned granting 
more trust to online collaborators because they felt 
their relationships were greater. Trust was highly 
valued by the participants. 

Meaning Theme 4 - Social Connections (Feeling 
Alone or Isolated) 

One of the most frequently voiced benefits 
of virtual collaboration was a social connection. 
Remote online adjuncts often feel alone and isolated. 
Many talked about the satisfaction that they have 
from socializing with peers. Several participants 
noted that virtual collaboration was their only 
connection to the university. One participant called 
it her “lifeline.” Another participant referred to the 
strong connections made in virtual collaboration 
as “virtual friends.” Social connections provided a 
link to their peers and different colleges represented 
by the participants. 

Meaning Theme 5 - Scholarship (Research) 

Participation in scholarship is an iterative 
process required by some of the participants’ 
colleges. The pressure to publish seemed to be a 
catalyst for virtual collaboration. One participant 
shared the feeling of being pressured to publish 
in order to keep working in higher education. In 
addition, a need for acknowledgement by their 
employers thrusts remote online adjuncts into 
virtual collaboration. Remote online adjuncts see 
virtual collaboration as a means to publish articles, 
present at conferences and participate in research 
through collaborative efforts. 

Meaning Theme 6 - Self-Reflection - (How Do 
I Measure Up? What Is My Performance Compared 
to Others?) 

Virtual collaboration provides impetus for self¬ 
reflection. Comparing oneself to others becomes an 
opportunity for remote online adjuncts to evaluate 
use of their own best practices. Paralleling with their 
peers’ practices helps some participants solidify 
what constitutes good practices in online teaching. 
In a sense, discovering what other faculty members 
do in their online courses did more than just help 
the participants affirm their own practices, it also 
expanded their definitions of quality teaching. 


All of the participants’ shared that in some 
manner their virtual collaboration experiences 
helped enlighten their remote teaching practices. 
Moreover, the context for needing to know what 
others are doing seemed to correspond to their 
own self-actualization. Remote online adjuncts 
were more confident with the knowledge that peers 
use the same, or similar, protocols, practices, and 
procedures. 

Meaning Theme 7- Pride 

The remote online adjuncts expressed pleasure 
when contributing to the learning community. 
Actively participating in a group enabled some 
to feel that they had given back or reciprocated to 
their peers. Supporting peers through mentorship 
and modeling created a sense of fulfillment to the 
remote online adjuncts. One participant stated, 
“I have been a mentor to new faculty and this 
makes me proud to help someone new to online 
teaching.” For many, the opportunity to engage in 
professional dialogue with their peers helps them 
to feel a sense of accomplishment. The participants 
viewed helping their peers as way to build pride. 

Meaning Theme 8- Lack of Time 

The lack of time appeared to create frustration 
for remote online adjuncts. Two of the participants 
noted that a misperception exists about virtual 
collaboration taking less time than face-to-face 
collaboration. Some remote online adjuncts had 
an opposing view of time and found that virtual 
collaboration saved them time because they did not 
have to drive to a specific destination. Some faculty 
noted that time adversely affected their ability to 
collaborate virtually because of living in different 
time zones. All of the participants acknowledged 
that without adequate time, virtual collaboration 
would not succeed. 

Meaning Theme 9- Pressure to Collaborate 

Central to the theme of virtual collaboration 
was a sense of pressure to improve or to publish. 
The particular contexts and colleges in which 
the participants taught influenced their views on 
the pressure associated with collaboration. The 
participants that worked for colleges that require 
publication felt pressured to collaborate. Others 
felt that they needed to be “seen” in collaboration 
with their peers by administrators. For some, the 
pressure to publish or conduct research changed 
the way they virtually collaborated by seeking 
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out others who also shared the same goal. Two 
participants specifically mentioned that the colleges 
are expecting remote online adjuncts to engage in 
virtual collaboration. One participant mentioned 
that virtual collaboration is a prerequisite to 
serving as a faculty member. Several participants 
felt a sense of obligation to contribute to virtual 
collaboration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ONLINE ADJUNCTS 

Trust is the core of effective virtual collaboration 
as found in this study. Several participants made 
comments about the need to trust their virtual 
collaborators. Consistent communication and 
attendance create trust. Understanding the social 
norms, such as expected response time, can build 
trust. In addition, participants acknowledged that 
a high level of trust is automatically given to their 
peers during virtual collaboration. Adjuncts who 
may be concerned about trust during collaborative 
sharing can build trust overtime by meeting with 
collaborators on a regular basis. Bingham and 
Conner (2010) described this “instinctive trust” 
as developing from “media sharing that conveys a 
human voice, rich with emotion and expression,” 
(p. 6). The study provided that adjuncts can begin 
to build trust by being accountable to collaborative 
partners or groups. Collaborators should make 
deadlines and attend meetings to begin building 
trust. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR ONLINE ADJUNCTS 

The study revealed five implications from the 
meaning themes that are noteworthy to remote 
online adjuncts. The implications include time, 
pride, camaraderie, trust, and scholarship. 

The investment of time is important to virtual 
collaboration. Remote online adjuncts need to 
consider their own reasons and motivations 
for virtual collaboration. Chen et al. (2011) 
recommended that sharing common goals is 
necessary for a successful team experience. Before 
entering into an official or unofficial agreement to 
collaborate, faculty need to consider how much 
time they are willing to commit. The results of the 
study showed that even though time is an important 
consideration, when peers are willing to dedicate 
time, the adjunct feels rewarded. 

Another feeling remote online adjuncts develop 
from collaborating is a sense of pride. Remote 
online adjuncts felt proud when they could help 


others with content or research through virtual 
collaboration. Remote online adjuncts who want 
to help their peers might find virtual collaboration 
satisfying. Another example of feeling pride in 
one’s work may come from mentoring a new remote 
online adjunct. Helping others not only creates a 
sense of pride, it also builds camaraderie. 

Remote online adjuncts benefit from 
camaraderie developed through virtual 
collaboration. By developing relationships with 
others, remote online adjuncts may feel a stronger 
connection to the university. The connection 
develops through shared experiences and feelings 
of belonging to a group. Interacting with their peers 
helped the participants build trust and have a more 
positive experience teaching remotely. 

An initial lack of trust should not dissuade 
remote online adjuncts from considering 
collaborating virtually. In fact, the findings of this 
study showed that peers give a high level of trust 
to their peer collaborators. Collaborators seemed 
to have a higher sense of trust with their online 
peers because adjuncts in the study seemed more 
willing to share in the virtual world. Another way 
that remote online adjuncts are sharing is through 
scholarship and research. 

Opportunities for scholarship are available 
through virtual collaboration. Remote online 
adjuncts can increase their knowledge base of 
best practices, learn how others facilitate their 
classrooms, hone their craft, or evolve as a 
professional. This is an important consideration for 
faculty who are looking for research partners. In 
addition, virtual collaboration may offer adjuncts 
a means to publish articles, present at conferences 
and participate in research through collaborative 
efforts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

According to this study, higher education 
administration should know the technology 
competencies and equipment necessary for 
successful virtual collaboration. Bingham and 
Conner (2010) recommend that organizations create 
a place where employees can practice different 
forms of social media to become comfortable with 
technology. Some faculty depend on the tools 
offered by the college for virtual collaboration. 
For this reason, greater emphasis should be 
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placed on training remote online adjuncts to use 
the collaboration tools offered by the university. 
Educational leaders can explore the tools and 
convenience offered in the forums. A quantitative 
research study conducted by the administration 
may provide insights into which tools are most 
effective for virtual collaboration among faculty. 
Simple surveys may also provide evidence of the 
methods that a university’s adjuncts find the most 
helpful for communication with others. 

Leaders of higher education institutions should 
be responsive to the needs of remote online fac¬ 
ulty. Promoting a system of collaboration that 
fosters professional development is one approach 
leaders can take. Within the faculty forums, fac¬ 
ulty can give and receive support. Dittman et al. 
(2010) found that the ability to collaborate in a 
virtual team is an essential skill set. Purposeful 
design is needed to establish a system where fac¬ 
ulty are given direction for collaboration opportu¬ 
nities. Dittman et al. (2010) noted that successful 
collaboration requires a set of structured proce¬ 
dures preparing collaborators to develop strong 
personal associations to teammates. 

Thoughtful planning also provides a means for 
faculty to connect with others who have the same 
needs and goals. Bingham and Conner (2010) illus¬ 
trated the importance of connecting faculty when 
they stated, “.. .people plant seeds that might lead 
to a connection with someone who could reveal 
new insights, point to new resources, help with a 
project or maximize a learning experience,” (p. 
7). Another opportunity for virtual collaboration 
comes from the connection to a national organiza¬ 
tion such as the International Society for Technol¬ 
ogy in Education (ISTE) or American Association 
of University Professors (AAUP). Organizations 
such as ISTE and AAUP provide opportunities for 
adjuncts to find similar or diverse collaborators 
within a platform that was designed for collabora¬ 
tion and professional development. 

Educational leaders need to model collaboration 
practices. The requisite skill set for successful 
virtual collaboration is not an innate ability to 
most individuals, but development of these skills 
can create successful collaboration (Dittman et 
al., 2010). Educational leaders who participate in 
virtual collaboration not only show support but 
can also obtain firsthand knowledge of the benefits 
and barriers. One way to accomplish hands-on 


experience with virtual collaboration is to actively 
structure such experiences. 

Leadership in higher education institutes should 
organize collaborative experiences for remote online 
adjuncts. Remote online adjuncts typically have full¬ 
time day jobs or teach for multiple colleges. Given 
the limited time for virtual collaboration, faculty 
are selective and look for programs that address 
their needs (Brooks & Gibson, 2012). Educational 
leaders can provide organized collaboration forums 
that guide collaborators to find peers with similar 
goals or needs. 

A final recommendation is to provide 
opportunities for reflection. Because the 
participants found reflection to be an important 
by-product of virtual collaboration, leaders of 
higher education should consider how to facilitate 
this practice. Reflecting on practices is a deep 
introspective process that allows individuals to .. 
look inward at their own motivations, beliefs and 
biases and how these personal markings influence 
practice,” (Brooks & Gibson, 2012, p. 4). 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Remote online adjuncts are willing and 
sometimes pressured to virtually collaborate as 
found in this study. Higher education leaders who 
are interested in providing virtual collaboration 
can create opportunities, define roles and connect 
collaborators. The study also revealed ways that 
higher education leaders can continue to facilitate 
ongoing collaboration through workshops, faculty 
forums and scholarship opportunities. Educational 
leaders should aspire to create a space that brings 
together the diverse talents of people and connects 
them in meaningful ways (Bingham & Conner, 
2010 ). 

Adjuncts want to connect to others and are 
unsure of how to do so. Higher education leaders 
should give consideration to connecting aspiring 
collaborators with their peers. Workshops and 
content meetings seemed to be a useful method for 
remote online adjuncts to find others who teach the 
same courses. Although this study encompassed a 
large variety of fields such as business, education, 
nursing, economics and liberal arts, all fields 
benefit from the implications of the study. 

A sense of pressure to collaborate is felt by 
remote online adjuncts. Ideally, higher education 
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leaders should search for ways to encourage 
virtual collaboration. If publishing is required, 
colleges and universities should search for ways 
to aid faculty through collaboration. Creating a 
system that empowers remote online adjuncts to 
enjoy the benefits of virtual collaboration without 
feeling pressured by the administration. In 
addition, Bingham and Conner (2010) found that 
a common way to increase employee satisfaction 
is to help employees understand “what is going on 
in the company” through communication (p. 5). 
An advisory or focus group may help educational 
leaders develop an approach to serve remote 
adjuncts in a positive environment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Remote online adjuncts can benefit from virtual 
collaboration as evidenced in this study. As the reach 
of online learning expands, more institutions of 
higher education will need to consider how to meet 
the adjuncts’ needs for socialization, professional 
development and virtual collaboration. 

Furthermore, while this study confirmed 
themes presented in the literature review section, 
it also revealed new considerations about virtual 
collaboration. Some of the new discoveries included 
the need for leadership to create clear roles, 
connect collaborators and create opportunities for 
collaboration. Another discovery was the desire for 
remote online adjuncts to use virtual collaboration 
to share in the pursuits of academic research and 
fellowship. Other findings included the importance 
of virtual collaboration as a gateway for self¬ 
reflection and as a means of pride. Additionally, 
a new barrier revealed was the pressure remote 
online adjuncts feel to collaborate. Finally, the 
study’s discoveries provide potential direction for 
future research, including how to optimize the 
social needs of remote online adjuncts. 

The benefits of virtual collaboration make it 
crucial to find solutions to the barriers. This study 
has shown that virtual collaboration affords faculty 
with the ability to be learners while simultaneously 
improving their morale and providing the 
opportunity for self-reflection. Remote online 
adjuncts experience isolation and the benefits of 
virtual collaboration yield valuable outcomes, 
including a social connection, a sense of pride, a 
feeling of camaraderie, and a chance to engage 
in scholarship. Virtual collaboration influences 


best practices, removes isolation, offers means for 

professional development and is a highly valuable 

experience for the remote online adjunct. 
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